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‘ GEORGE W. TAYLOR, lability and force by the late Dr. Milne, in an/enlightened education denied to the son of 

" xo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, | address delivered in the presence of the Eng-|the Emperor of China.”’ Besides these and 
PHILADELPHIA. lish, and Dutch authorities, and a numerous other minor benefits, all favourable to the 
4 assemblage of friends on the occasion of lay- accomplishment of the great object, several 
aca rarea T ES, ,ing the foundation stone of the building.’ instances have occurred in which the inmates 

5, For ‘The Friend." | After speaking of the want, in Europe, of|of the college have attained that knowledge 
i CHINA. jenlarged information respecting the nations| which has made them wise for eternity. It 
Continued from page 66 }beyond the Ganges, and the extreme igno-|was in the college that the devoted Afa first 


Morrison and Milne pursued the work with/rance of even the accomplished scholars of professed his attachment to Christ. Le, a 
unabated ardour and activity, and were great- | China, respecting Christian nations, as shown|native teacher, who recently returned to 
ly encouraged by the liberal aid afforded by} by the sentiments of a grave Chinese author,| China, avowed himself a Christian, so faras 
other institutions, as well as the Society with! profoundly skilled in the literature of his own| education is considered. A devoted Chinese 
which they were connected; especially the|nation, congratulating himself that he was)teacher is labouring with the American mis- 
generous grant of the British and Foreign|not born in our barbarous countries of the) sionaries in Burmah, who was formerly a 
Bible, and the Religious Tract Societies.|west ; and who observes, “ for then I must) pupil in the college, and has since professed 
Early in 1817, the operations of the mission-|have lived in a cave under ground,—eaten|his faith in Christ; and five Chinese Chris- 
ary press were commenced. In the month of|the bark and roots of trees,—worn leaves and |\tians, from the college, are now actively em- 
June, in the same year, Mr. Medhurst, who] long grass for my covering, and been really a/ ployed in diffusing the knowledge of Christ 
had been appointed to operate with Milne,| beast, though in the shape of a man:’’ Dr.|among their countrymen. 
arrived at Malucca, where he was cordially} Milne points out the desirableness of intro-; In 1816, Dr. Milne visited Penang, with 
welcomed by the founder of the mission,|ducing the Chinese to the ample stores of a view to ultimate exertions for the spiritual 
whom the affliction of his beloved wife, and | weaters knowledge, and shows that this Know-| benefit of its inhabitants. In 1819, Med- 
the failure of his own health, obliged to visit | ledge is chiefly valuable, as it * points up-|hurst visited the island, and succeeded in es- 
China in the end of the year. In 1818, Milne} ward to the Deity, and forward to eternity. | tablishing two Chinese schools, for the sup- 
with his wife, returned to Malucca, where he | It is intended to conduct man to God, and to|port of which a grant was made by the 
found his friend Thomson, who had been, on|make him happy to eternity. Most of these} government, and in the same year, mission- 
account of the illness of his wife, obliged to| things about which our thoughts are now en- ary operations were commenced among the ” 
visit Europe. On his return he had been| grossed, and talents employed, our property| Malays by Beighton, and the Chinese by 
accompanied by another missionary; and in expended, and our time exhausted, are des-|Ince. After a short but faithful career of 
the month of September, the mission was\tined to perish : \devotedness to the Saviour, Ince was remov- 
further strengthened by the arrival of three ed by death, in April, 1825. Dyer, another 
more, Milton, Beighton, and Ince. ; assistant, has since laboured with great dili- 

Milne’s visit to China, had enabled him to} We can look forward to a period when gence in the Chinese department. The mis- 
confer with his colleague, R. Morrison, on}the most magnificent works of art, on which|sion has been continued, and has rendered 
a number of subjects connected with the|the skill and wealth of nations have been ex- important and effective aid in diffusing the 
mission; and among the comprehensive views|hausted, shall be destroyed, and not a single knowledge of the gospel among the heathen 
they entertained of the best means of giving| vestige of human greatness or human science residents and traders visiting this land. 
stability, efficiency, and permanence, to their|left about them; and when the richest and Besides the efforts that have been made at 
labours, was the establishment of the Anglo! most extensive collections of books, and cu-;Canton, Malucca, and Penang, in 1814, 
Chinese College, for the purpose of blending} riosities, and apparatus, which literary, phi-| missionary operations were commenced by 
the culture of Chinese and European litera-|losophical, and antiquarian industry has heap- I. C. Supper, at Batavia, in the populous 
ture, and rendering its advantages subservient|ed together, through a long succession of island of Java, under the protection ani fa- 
to the advancement of the cause of Christ in| ages, shall be melted down in the flames of voured by the sanction of the governor, the 
China. ‘Towards this noble object, of which|the dissolving universe, and no longer dis-|late enlightened and excellent Sir Stamford 
he was at once the projector and founder, R.|tinguishable from the confused mass of its| Raffles. Supper was removed by death in 
Morrison contributed 1000/., with an annual|ashes !”’ 1817. In 1822, the station was occupied by 
subscription of 1001. for five years. Though} The number of students in the college} W. H. Medhurst, who has continued to la- 
the generous contributions of the friends of|/has varied at different periods, and when! bour with diligence and fidelity. Although 
this important institution have been equal to/the last accounts were forwarded, amounted | his efforts have not been attended with that 
the operations hitherto carried on, they have|to thirty. The advantages for obtaining] visible success which he has so earnestly de- 
been altogether inadequate to the extent of/general knowledge afforded to a number of|sired and sought, he is not without evidence 
those contemplated, and the managers are|Chinese youths by the college, have been| that they have been highly serviceable. Be- 
exceedingly anxious to extend its benefits as| highly important ; and the institution on this| tween 100,000 and 200,000 books and tracts 
soon as more ample means shall enable them| account, as well as others, entitled to the|in different languages, many of them printed 
todo so. The foundation stone of the col-|approval and liberal support of all who are|at the mission press at Batavia, have been 
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THE FRIEND, 
circulated, besides numerous copies of por- land, aad displayed the most commendable! ne subsequent appointment was made, until 
tions of the Scriptures, in Malay aad Chinese. | diligenee in seeking informatian likely to be June, 1833, When two missionaries were sent 
In addition to his other labours, Medhurst! useful in his future labours. The great Head out by the American Board of Commissioners 
has prepared a Japanese and English voeabu- of the church appears to have endowed him for Foreign Missions, to commence a perma- 
lary, a Fokeen-Chinese and English diction-| with qualifications peculiarly suited to the nent mission in this important part of south- 
ary ; the latter work, in testimony of their important work to which his life is devoted. eastern Asia. 
approval, the Honourable East India Com-|To a good constitution, and a frame capable) Since the termination of the first voyage 
pany have printed at their press in Canton. | of enduring great privations and fatigue, he from Siam to China, and the second in 
In October, 1819, a mission was commenced unites a readiness in the acquisition of lan-| the ship Lord Amherst, Gutzlaff has made a 
at Singapore, by C. H. Thomson, whose la-' guage, a frankness of manner, and a freedom third visit to the northern parts of China, and 
bours have been chiefly among the Malays.| in communicating with the people, a faculty it is ardently to be hoped, that his enterprise 
and whose intimate acquaintaoce with their, in accommodating himself to his circum- and perseverance will be ultimately, in the 
language has eminently qualified him for the’ stances, and blended with so much of what course of Divine Providence, rewarded by the 
translation or preparation of books for the! appeared natural to the Chinese, with what privilege of entering the country in his pro- 
use of the people, in which department of, was entirely new, that, while they hailed him per character,—as a Christian missionary. 
labour be has, through the medium of the in some parts of the east as “ the child of the, and proclaiming among its inhabitants the 
press at Singapore, rendered important ser-' western ocean,” they professed to recognise glad tidings of salvation. 
vices. When the mission commenced, the him as the descendant of one of their coun-; The churches of Christendom are under 
population of Singapore was about 5,000, trymen, who had moved with the tide of emi-| lasting obligations to this devoted missionary, 
half of whom were Chinese; in 1830, it was gration to some distant settlement. His, for the exertions he has made to enter the 
estimated at between 16,000 and 17,000, of knowledge of the healing art gave him access empire of China, and to facilitate the more 
whom 6,500 were Chinese, 5,000 Malays, to all classes, and his steadiness of aim has direct and extended communication of the 
and the rest natives of the adjacent islands. ‘enabled him to render all subservient to the gospel to its inhabitants. The enterprise was 

In 1823, the attention of the dizectors of communication to the Chinese of the un-|pernlous in the highest degree ; danger, not 
the London Missionary Society was turned searchable riches of Christ. On his return|imaginary, but active and imminent, threat- 
towards Siam, and they decided, in depen-| te Singapore, after his first visit to Siam, he| ened; he embarked alone, amidst cold-blood- 
dence on Divine Providence, to attempt a| entered into the marriage relation with ied, treacherous barbarians; he went empha- 
translation of the Scriptures into the language Newall, who had been employed under the tically, with his life in his hand ; but his aim 
of its inhabitants as svon as practicable.| London Missionary Society, in the superin-| was noble ; his object, in its magnitude and 
About this time, Milton, then one of the tendence of female schools. She was like-| importance, was worthy of the risk ; and its 
missionaries at Singapore, commenced the minded with himself, and every way suited | results will only be fully realised in eternity. 
translation of portions of the Scriptures,and|to be the companion of his joys and toils.) No Christian will read the account of his 
also the compilation of a Siamese dictionaty,!She accompanied bim to Siam, and during feelings and views, when entering and pur- 
towards which 13,000 words were alphabeti-| the twelve interesting months they were per-| suing his first voyage, without becoming sen- 
eally arranged. mitted to co-operate in labour there, she'sible of the efficacy and value of the motives 

In 1826, Medhurst proposed a visit to united cordially and suecessfully in all his} which could impel him onward in such a 


Siam, for the distribution of copies of the pursuits, studying the language of the people | career, and the principles which could sup- 
Scriptures, and tracts, &c., but was prevent- around them, administering to the sick, trans-| port him amidst the trials it imposed. Happy 
ed, and it was not until August, 1828, that lating the Scriptures, and teaching both the would it be for China, were a hundred such 
‘Tomlin, one of the wissionaries of the so- rich and poor who came for instruction. After, men now hovering around her coasts, not to 
ciety, and Gutzlaff, formerly connected with the labour of the day, they were accustomed convey opium, or ardent spirits, or other 
the Netherland Missionary Society,embarked in the evening to pursue their literary en-| means of demoralising and crime,—too fre- 


from Singapore for Siam, and arrived in gagements. Many tracts have been written, quently the chief traffic of foreign visiters,— 


safety at Bankok, the capital, after a voyage a Siamese and Cochin Chinese dictionary) but the knowledge of the true God, and the 
of seventeen days. They were kindly receiv- framed, and the Scriptures partially or wholly | only Saviour ! 

ed by the Phrah Klang, minister of bis Siam- translated into five dialects. On the 16th of| ‘lhe comparative indifference with which 
ese majesty, and were treated with great February, 1831, the wife of Gutzlaff was, the moral and spiritual necessities of the Chi- 
atiention and kindness by the Portuguese summoned by death from the cburch militant! nese, and the solemn obligations of a nation 
consul. After remaining actively and useful- to the church triumphant. The memory of| professing Christianity, to aitempt the alle- 
ly employed in this important field six months, the just is blessed; and ber works of faith! viation of these wants, have been regarded, 
they returned to Singappre. An interesting and labour of love will not be forgotten, es-|is as unjustifiable in us, as it has been inju- 


account of their proceedings, written by! pecially by the people who were accustomed | rious to them. 


accou! ‘ It is a humiliating fact, that 
Tomlin, is already before the public. 


In|to call her, * The woman among ten thou-| were our commercial relations with China 
February, 1830, Gutzlatf returned to Siam,| sand.” Shortly after this afflictive event, to| now to cease, after having traded with this 
and pursued with unwearied devotedness his which be more than once makes a touching) singular nation for nearly two centuries, (to 
delightful work, until the spring of the fol- allusion, Gutzlaff commenced those attempts | such an extent, that the duties on the im- 
lowing year, when he undertook a voyage to to introduce the gospel to China, of which) ports, on one single article, have exceeded 
China. He has prefixed an interesting ac- the journal contain valuable and instructive | 3,000,000 annually,) we should, but for the 


count of these labours to the narrative of his! accounts. | labours of men whom other motives and ob- 
Soon after the departure of Gutzlaff for 


voyages. 1.8 \jects than those of buying and selling, and 
Gutzlaff is a native of Stettin, in Prussia.| China, Tomlin, and Abell a missionary from | getting gain, have led to this distant country, 


In early life he gave indications of a spirit of America, arrived, and prosecuted the work | leave the inhabitants of China as ignorant of 
adventurous enterprise, which was the means| until the former returned to Singapore, and|all the verities of Christianity, as if no 
of procuring royal favour aud patronage,| the lattcr was under the necessity of seeking| Christian had ever visited their shores. ‘The 
which opened before him the fairest prospects the restoration of health, by a voyage to a|labours of Drs. Morrison and Milne, and 
in his native land ; but these were to hiw! more temperate climate. their companions, especially in the transla- 
less attractive than the privilege of preaching! In 1831, the directors of the London Mis-|tion of the Holy Scriptures, though often 
Chiiat to the heathen. Before proceeding to| sionary Society appointed two missionaries| regarded with ridicule or contempt, will re- 
his distant field of labour, he visited Eng-|to Siam; but the afflictive bereavements by| main the most honourable and imperishable 
land, became acquainted with many friends| death, which the missionaries in Bengal ex-| memorial of British intercourse with China. 
and supporters of missions, and among them) perienced, rendering it necessary to reinforce| They have, as far ag their limited numbers 
Dr. Morrison, then on a visit to his ative) the latier, their destination was altered, and admitted, redeemed the character of their 
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country from the charge of a practical decla- | shells from their food, which contains very; Inthe month of May, the fishermen are allowed 
ration, that it was destitute of all religion, little or no lime at all.” to take oysters. in order to separate the spawn 
or regarded religion, in comparison with the; Chalk, marl, and limestone, says Buffon, from the cultch,* the latter. of which is thrown 

emoluments of commerce, or the trophies of| consist entirely of the dust or fragments of back to preserve the bed for the future. After 
war, as unimportant to itself and useless to| shells, and the imagination #tartles when she thisamonth it is felony to carry away the culteh, 
others. They have also rendered the path of| | attempts to sum up the millions and tens of 
all future missionaries to the nations by whom! millions which must have gone to the forma- 
the Chinese language is spoken (and mission- | tion of such deep and extensive strata. One 
aries from America are now entering the] may trace, by a glance at a common marble 
field) comparatively easy;—and the Chinese} chimney-piece, figures of shells, that have been, 
will continue to derive benefit from their la-| not the sportive freaks of the formative powers 


and punishable to take any oyster, unless, when 
closed, a shilling will rattle between its valves. 
The spawn is then deposited in beds, or layers 
formed for the purpose, and furnished with 
sluices, through which, at the spring tides, the 
water is suffered to flow. This water being 


bours, even to the latest generations. of nature, as philosophers once believed, but stagnant soon becomes green in warm weather; 
th the true remains of living creatures. Hence and ina short time the oysters acquire the same 
For“ The Friend.” | ¢ 18, that the study of shells, s» long ridiculed tinge, which renders them of greater value in 
' |by the wits of the age, as an abuse of ti 2 market. ‘Three years at leas 
CONTRIBUTION, NO. 3. y s ge, abuse of time the market. ‘Three years at least are required 


and wuste of money, becoines so necessary to| to bring them to a marketable state; and the 


For lucre or renown let others aim, all those who make the structure of the earth longer they remain the more fat and delicate 
I only wish to please the gentle mind : 


Whom Natere’s charms delight —Baatrm. — we various changes an object of attention. they become. But these shell fish are not 
or shells are found ina great variety of rocks| merely luxuries, fur in some places, during 
In my last communication I endeavoured to} and positions: they constitute the medals of\certain seasons of the year, they become al- 
point out some of the benefits that result from) the ancient world, and from an ac quaintance! most the only means of ‘subsistence to the fa- 
the enormous amount of food which the mol-| with their different species, and with the na- mishing natives. Thus they become the daily 
lusca furnish to other animals, particularly to} ture of the animals inhabiting them, many cu-| food of the poor inhabitants of the western 
those which are more immediately interesting} rious and important deductions may be drawn islands of Scotland, who are at seasons re- 
or useful to man. But beside the great utility| respecting the formation and changes of the, duced to the necessity of subsisting almost 
of these animals in this respect, it remains to| crust of the earth. lentirely upon the periwinkles and limpets 
be stated that a large number of the mollusca} From the lime and animal matter which) which line the rocks of those inhospitable 
are carnivorous themselves, and thus, in the|they contain, shells have been resorted to in! shores. 
ordering of Divine Providence, become aj tmany places asa manure, and in China, and; ‘To the people of Terra del Fuego shell fish 
means of curtailing the too great increase of|some of the Eastern countries where there is| are almost essential as an article of food. Capt. 
those tribes on which they prey, and of * pre-| little or no stone for the purpose, it is said Cook saw no appearance of their having much 
serving between them that due proportion and) that they are collected and burned for the else; for though seals were frequently seen 
balance of powers which is as necessary in the] purpose of obtaining their lime for building,| near the shore, they seemed to have no imple- 
animal as in the political world. and other purposes of art. But the mollus-| ments for taking them. ‘These shell fish are 
‘“* Others again are gifted with the remark-|cous class contribute still more directly to the| for the most part collected by the women, who 
able property of boring through stone and] wants of man, by affording him, in many in-| do little else than wait for them at low water 
wood, and thus reduce to dust the rock over | | stances, a large supply of nutritious and luxu- | with a basket in one hand, and a barbed stick 
which the waves might have broken in vain,| rious food. To say nothing of the snail, which! in the other, and a satchel at their back; they 
and remove those forests which the torrents in some countries has been considered an are ‘loosen the limpets and other fish that adhere 
and tornadoes of tropical climates annually | ticle of the greatest luxury, I need only men-|to the rocks, with sticks, put them into the 
float to the sea. In this sense, even the fell| tion the oyster, the clam, and the muscle, i in| basket, which, when full, is emptied into the 
teredo ministers to good.” The seaman, in! illustration of the above remark. | satchel.” 





Snails too are still eaten in some 


the rather pompous language of the excellent) «That man had sure a palate cover'd o'er |parts of Europe, where at certain seasons 
and celebyvated Dr. Good, as he beholds the With brass or steel, that, on the rocky shore, | they become the objects of quite an active 
ruin before him, vents his spleen against the First broke the onzy oyster’s pearly coat, jcommerce. In these places they are kept in 


little tribes that have produced it, and de- And risk’d the living morsel down his throat !” | great numbers for the market, and fattened in 
nounces them as the most mischievous vermin} Of these, however, the oyster is by far the, gardens appropriated for the purpose, until, it 
in the ocean, Buta tornady arises, the strength| most esteemed, and has been considered not} is said, they grow to a large size, and become 
of the whirlwind is abroad, the clouds pour] only an article of common food, but even of quite fat and palatable, though I believe they 
down a deluge over the mountains, and whole} luxury in all countries where they abound; and| never entirely lose that sliminese which ren- 
forests fall prostrate before its fury. Down! by the Romans, even when they had arrived at! ders them so disgusting to most persons. At 
rolls the gathering wreck towards the deep,|the height of indulgence and effeminacy, the these places they are used abundantly during 
and blocks up the mouth of that very creek| oyster was esteemed one of their greatest lent, and when fine and large command a very 
the seaman has entered, and where he now|dainties, and was considered no uofitting fair price. In Vienna a few years ago seven 
finds himself in a state of captivity. But the| theme for their most renowned poets. In this of them were charged at an inn, the same as 
hosts of the teredo are in motion, thousands| country and in Europe the oyster still con-'a plate of veal or beef. History informs us 
of little augers are applied to the floating bar-|tinues to be held in high estimation as an ar- that with the ancient Romans snails were held 
rier, and attack it in every direction. It is|ticle of diet; so much so, indeed, that in the|in high repute as an article of luxury. The 
perforated, it is lightened, it becomes weak,| oyster fisheries of Essex alone, according to Romans kept them up and fed them on bran 
it is dispersed, or precipitated to the bottom; the author of the letters before us, the hoats/and wine, until they ac quired sufficient size 
the mouth of the stream is again free, and| employed in dredging them are from 14 to 30) land fatness for the markets. ‘They are cooked 
what man could not effect is the work of al or 40 tons; the fitting out one of 20 tons will| very much afier the manner which we cook 
worm. ‘Thus it is that nothing is made in| require one hundred and fifty pounds sterling; | oysters by stewing and frying in butter, and 
vain; and that in physics, as well as in morals, of these vessels there are upwards of two hun-| are said to afford a very nourishing aod whole- 
although evil is mingled with good, the good dred now employed, and above five hundred| some article of diet. At one time they obtained 
ever inaintains a predominancy. :men and boys. ‘I'he quantity of oysters taken 

“The conversion, through their agency, ofj}in a season is supposed to be above twenty| * By this term is meant the stones, gravel, old 
other materials into lime, seems, however, tojthousand bushels, which are chiefly disposed | shells, &c. to which the spawn adheres; and the rea- 
be the great purpose of the creation of mol-\of in London. So important, indeed, are the|$°® for punishing its destruction is, thet, when tahen 


8 | d cockles 
luscous animals. Shells consist of carbonate! oyster fisheries of Britain, that they have long |)" °) pent ma oo alee the qyetemn, allie 
of lime with a greater or less proportion of|been an object of attention to the legislature, occupying all the places on which the spawn should 


animal matter, and the animals form these! and they are regulated by a court of admiralty. | be cast. 
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some repute in England, and other parts of another instance of wonderful contrivance and that those whom the Head of the church com- 
Europe, as a remedy for consumption of the, adaptation to the wants of the animal; these are | missions to preach the glad tidings of salvation 
lungs; but, alas! like the many other reputed placed on the extreme end of long movable | are bound, and would be found willing, to do 
remedies for this fearful and fatal disordez,| feelers or antenna, which being flexible andjit without money, and without price. He 
they were soon found to be unavailing, and, easily turned about in every direction, afford | likewise commenced a history of his native 
pulmonary consumption still continues to baffle to this clumsy creature a more extended field|country, and a dictionary of the Latin lan- 
the power of medicine, and to carry unceas-| of vision than he could possibly have were his guage; he framed a body of divinity out of the 
ingly from amongst us the best and the loveliest’ eyes fixed in his head. It is true, to a casual Bible, and lastly he sketched the first outlines 
of our kind. It was for this purpose that edible| observer this would seem a dangerous situa-|of his immortal epic poem. He also edited 
snails were first imported into England, about! tion for these organs, and their liability to in-}the manuscripts of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
the middle of the sixteenth century, by the cele-| jury would appear greatly increased; but to|published the foreign correspondence of the 
brated and eccentric Sir Kenelm Digby, as al obviate this difficulty, the eyes are not only|English parliament, and of Cromwell. When 
cure for his beautiful wife, who finally fell aj movable, and play up and down these antenna |the fluctuations of government threatened ge- 
victim to consumptive disease. ‘The genus|in a kind of groove or channel, and can thus,|neral anarchy, Milton was induced to take up 
helix, or snail, is very extensive, and embraces! at a moment’s warning, be brought down with-|his pen once more in defence of what he calls 
within its limits upwards of two hundred andj in the enclosure’ of the shell; but the feelers|‘* the good old cause,’ now in its expiring 
fifty species; these are all marked by a strong| themselves are capable of immediate retrac- struggles; but which having maintained while 
family likeness, and resemble each other in| tion within the shell at the pleasure of the ani-| prosperous, he would not now desert, though 
their construction as well as in their habits. mal. Another curious endowment of the snail|he believed it to be hopeless, and knew its 
There is one of these, however, a marine spe-|is its great tenacity of life when exposed to|support to be full of peril. He published a 
cies, worthy of some notice on account of its| severe cold, so that notwithstanding their tardy |short tract on a ‘ Ready and easy way to 
shell being often selected for a residence by|movement, and the extreme languor of eo a free Commonwealth,” which con- 
the Caracol Solduto or soldier snail of Cartha-| circulation, it is said that the most intense cludes with these words, evincing his deter- 
gena. This curious little fellow having almost! cold is not sufficient to freeze them; and|mination when obeying the summons of con- 
as uch resemblance to a crab, as he has to a/ hence, at all seasons, and in all climes, these|science. “ Thus mucli I should have said, 
snail, and naturally destitute of a protective) curious little animals may be found travelling |though I were sure J should have spoken only 
covering for his soft and flexible body, would) along the damp ceilings of a lonesome cavern—|to trees and stones, and had none to cry to, 
be continually exposed to injury and destruc-| ascending the decaying trunk of some ancient | but with the prophet, Ob! earth! earth! earth! 
tion did he not, like the Diogenes, or hermit,| tree, or, without hands and without feet, by}to tell the very soil itself what her perverse in- 
mentioned in a former communication, seek} means of a peculiar undulatory motion of its|}babitants are deaf to. Nay, though what I 
at once to secure for himself a safe retreat in| body, aided by the tenacious slime which ex-jhave spoken should happen to be the last 
the deserted mansion of a helix, buccinum, or| udes every where from its surface as it goes} words of our expiring liberty.” Milton’s soli- 
some other equally suitable shell. ‘The Cara-| along, scaling some old fence or mouldering|tary hand of protestation could not resist the 
col having thus appropriated to his own use| wall. torrent of national inclination. ‘The king re- 
the domicil of some marine shell fish, takes} Philadelphia, 12 mo. 1834. | turned in triumph, and a particular prosecution 
the precaution, as his new house is seldom| being directed against him, our author was 
large enough for him to turn round in, to en-| For ‘The Friend." | obliged to seek for shelter from the first fury 
ter it backwards, and to block up the entrance | JOHN MILTON. 

afier him with his own poisonous and destruc- | Continued from page 61 


a persecution which was about to descend 


upon his party, by secreting himself under the 
tive claws, and with these weapons he is gene-| Milton remained a widower for three years, | roof a friend. 


rally able to make good his title to his new| and at the end of that time espoused Catherine, | of saving his life, some of his friends gave out 
possessions. It is said that the soldier snail,| the daughter of Captain Woodcock, of Hack- | that he had died, and contrived for him a sham 


It is said, that for the purpose 


like the hermit crab, is not at all scrupulous/ney. She is spoken of as being eminently | funeral. His works entitled, “ Eikonoclastes,” 
as to the means employed for obtaining suit-| pious, and was the object of his fondest affec-jand his “ Defensio Pro Populo Anglicano,” 
able accommodations, but in case of any diffi-|tion. But his prospect of connubial happiness 
culty in finding a deserted shell, he seizes upon| was soon blasted. She died the same year in 
one already occupied, deposes, or destroys the; which they were married, and a daughter| 
rightful owner, and takes possession of the} whom she bore him soon followed her to the 
premises, with as little ceremony as a certain ‘tomb. A sonnet which he wrote to her me- 
chivalrous state on a late occasion took pos-|mory, portrays, in touching language, the sor- | 


were proscribed and condemned to be burnt 
by the common hangman; but his person was 
spared, and an act of indemnity having passed, 
he was released from the necessity of further 
concealment,and his house once more became, 


for a short time, the resort of the learned of 
session of the lands and houses of a poor and! row of his heart upon this melancholy occur-|every party, and foreigners of note who visited 


defenceless neighbour. The generality, how-|rence. Grief at his loss, and disgust at the|England. But being now in reduced circum- 
ever, of this community are a mild race, wholly| course pursued by the party which had ac-|stances, and under the discountenance of 
unlike this fierce and lawless little bandit, and| quired the government, determined him to re-| power, he removed to a more retired part of 
marked, for the most part, by frailty and fee-|tire altogether from public life, and to seek 

bleness of character. Yet helpless as the snail | for solace in bis desolat_ .ome, by employing 
appears to a common observer, with powers|the powers of his mind in composing works 
of locomotion so small as to be scarcely ob-| calculated more immediately to promote the 
servable, he lias not been left without striking| cause of religion and the public welfare. In|own, they were united in wedlock in Milton’s 
proofs of the superintending care of a great/ 1656, Milton dedicated to the parliament, | 


fifty-third year. Milton’s three daughters re- 

a em — . a eee ee ee . . . © 
and beneficent Creator. The shell of the snail| ‘A lreatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical | sided with him, and he had taught two of them 
is admir.bly constructed, extremely light and| Causes,” in which he boldly avows the una-|to read and pronounce with great exactness, 


diaphanous, and wonderfully suited to his weak|lienable right of liberty of conscience, and|the English, Italian, Spanish, French, Hebrew, 
powers of motion; with this on his back, he| clearly demonstrates that it is not lawful for|Greek, and Latin languages. ‘There was, 
goes roving about the world in a most wir power on earth to compel in matters of|therefore, no book in either of those languages 


the city, and in order to relieve his forlorn 
condition, he desired his friend Dr. Paget to 
look out for a third wife for him. He recom- 
mending Elisabeth Minshull, a relative of his 


grant manner, yet living up to his motto,| religion. He also dedicated to the same body,| which he wished to use, but what either of the 
“ always at home.” |a treatise entitled, “ Considerations tcuching |two could read to him, though they understood 
“ Seeing the snail which every where doth roam, | the likeliest way to remove Hirelings out of|their mother tongue alone. It is said that upon 

Carrying his own house stili—is still at home, i Church.” In this latter essay he employs|their complaining to him of this employment 


Follow, for he is easy paced, thi il; : . : : > 
Sty aap tek oe oe wecid’s thy ‘ail.” the same plain and nervous style to prove the|as drudgery, he dispensed with their assistance 


| entire abrogation of all claim for tithes by the| and procured for them the knowledge of trades 
The eyes of the snail also furnish us with | introduction of the gospel dispensation; and|suited to their tastes and sex. Milton now 





yet 
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resumed the character of a poet, which for | favour he had done me, in communicating it! this, he received several orphans into his 


many years he had almost abandoned, while 
engaged as a politician and controversialist. 
From early life he had occasionally thrown 


posing a poem which should be worthy of his 
country, and the praise of posterity. ‘The sub- 
ject he at one time intended should be selected 
from the heroic times of English history. Af- 
ter much deliberation, however, he decided in 
favour of a religious subject, and fixed upon 
Paradise Lost. ‘The exact time employed in 
the composition of this poem is not known, 
but there is reason to believe, that Milton was 
nearly ten years in filling up the outline which 
he sketched when he first conceived the design 
of his unrivaled work. 
as long choosing, and late beginning his poem, 
which at first was wrought into a dramatic 
form, like some of the ancient mysteries. He 
seldom composed in the winter months, but 
from spring to autumn he poured out, with 
great fluency and ease, his rich and majestic 
numbers. 

The most authentic information relative to 
the time of the completion of the work, is 
given by our ancient friend, ‘Vhomas Ellwood, 
whose narrative, as it throws some light upon 
Milton’s situation and state of mind at that 
time, I will take the liberty partly to tran- 
scribe. Speaking of Milton, he says, “ This 
person having filled a public station in former 
times, lived now a private and retired life in 


He describes himself 





| 


to me. He asked me how I liked it, and 





jfamily. Their number soon increased ; and 


what I thought of it, which I modestly, but| several benevolent individuals of Halle assist- 
freely, told him: and after some further dis-|ed him in his charitable work. 

out hints, indicating his intention of employing, |course about it, I pleasantly said to him, 
at some time or other, all the energies of his|‘ Thou hast said much here Of Paradise Lost,| year, it was found necessary, in 1698, four 
powerful and highly cultivated mind in com-|but what hast thou to say of Paradise found !’ | years after the plan was begun, to erect build- 


He made me no answer, but sat some time in 
a muse, then broke off that discourse and 
introduced another subject.” ‘This master- 
piece of Milton’s genius was first printed in 
1667, two years after Ellwood had read it. 

I shall not undertake any description of the 
excellences of the production. It has re- 
ceived the liveliest praise from those writers 
whose qualifications have best entitled them 
to act the part of critics, to which character 
I have no pretensions. 

Some difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
ing a license, and the ignorance or malice of 
the officer had nearly deprived posterity of 
the treasure, by inducing him to attempt the 
suppression of the whole, on account of some 
imaginary treason, which he supposed he had 


detected in some particular passages, espe-| 


cially in the simile of the sun eclipsed, in the 
first book. 
Conclusion next week 


ORPHAN ASYLUM AT HALLE. 


The following interesting account is co- 


pied from “ American Annals of Education; 
land while it furnishes melancholy proof of| 


human depravity perverting the best laid plans 


London, and having wholly lost his sight, of benevolence, at the same time is a strik- 
kept always a man to read to him, which|!"g instance of extensive good resulting, 
usually was the son of some gentleman of his | under the Divine blessing, from individual 
acquaintance, whom i: kindness he took to effort. 


improve in learning. 
my friend Isaac Pennington with Dr. Paget, 


By the mediation of 


Among charitable institutions of the kind, 


‘The number of orphans increasing every 


j|ings for their accommodation. But how was 
|the money to be obtained for this purpose? 
|The resources of the philanthropist were very 
|inconsiderable. Franke however commenc- 
led, and the buildings went on. Money was 
isent to him from all quarters, sometimes 
|when he least expected it. Indeed, it fre- 
quently happened, that when his means were 
\wholly exhausted, and he was, apparently, 
unable to proceed a step farther, he received 
such. unexpected supplies, as gave him the 


;most ample proof of the divine protection 


and favour. It is also worthy of remark, that 
this unlooked*for assistance often came im- 
mediately after he had been engaged, as is 
confidently stated, in the most fervent pray- 
ers for the orphans and poor. Among other 
| benefactions, was one from a chemist, who, 
jon his death bed, gave him a recipe for com- 
|pounding several medicines, which after- 
| wards vielded an income of from $20,000 to 
1$30,000. It was these frequent and liberal 
donations which enabled him to erect and 
complete stone buildings, which form two 
rows eight hundred feet long; and without 
ithe least asaistance from the government. 


| The number of orphans in that part of the 
institution of Franke which is devoted to 
\their accommodation is, at present, about one 
hundred. The greatest number which it has 
jever contained at once, is two hundred. Since 
}its foundation, it has been the happy means 
of educating, gratuitously, no less than four 
thousand and five hundred orphans, of whom 


and of Dr. Paget with John Milton, I was|none is more justly celebrated than FRaNKe’s three fourths were boys. Such of the boys 


admitted to come to him, not as a servant to|INstirution at Halle, in Germany. 


him, but only to have the liberty of coming 
to his house at certain times when I would, 


point me. 


This! as manifest talents, are here prepared for the 


institution is also sometimes called the Or-| yniyersity. 


phan Asylum, or Orphan Hospital. Augustus} 
and to read to him what books he should ap-|Hermann Franke, the founder of this and} 
At my first sitting to read to him, |several institutions connected with it, and 
observing that | used the English pronuncia-|who was otherwise greatly distinguished in} 


tion, he told me, ‘If | would have the be-|the history of philanthropy, was born at Lu- 


nefit of the Latin tongue, not only to read 
and understand authors, but to converse with 
foreigners, either abroad or at home, | must 
learn the foreign pronunciation.’ ‘To this, I 


. . | - . 

consenting, he instructed me how to sound |lecturer, and was soon after appointed a pro-| 
Perceiving with what earnest |fessor of Oriental languages and theology in 
desire | pursued learning, he gave me not|the new university of Halle. 


the vowels. 


bec, in 1663. Having entered the univer- 
sity in hisfourteenth year, and passed through 
it with great rapidity and success, he became, 
at the early age of eighteen, a distinguished 


At the same 


only all the encouragement, but all the help|time, he became, also, the pastor of Glaucha, 


he could.” 


Giving an account of a visit|a suburb of the city of Halle, 


where his in- 


which he made to Milton, while in the coun- stitutions were subsequently established. 


try, where he had retired to escape the plague, 
Ellwood says, “After some common dis- 
courses had passed between us, he called for 
a manuscript of his, which being brought, he 
delivered to me, bidding me take it home 
with me, and read it at my leisure, and when 
I had so done, to return it to him with my 
judgment thereupon. When I came home, 
and had set myself to read it, I found it was 
that excellent poem, Paradise Lost. After T 
had, with the best attention, read it through, 
I made him another visit, and returned him 
his book, with due acknowledgment of the 


The ignorance and poverty of the inhabit- 
ants of the village of Glaucha, filled the be- 
nevolent heart of Franke with the deepest 
distress ; and in 1694, when he was scarcely 
thirty years of age, he began a plan for their 


fondest hopes and most sanguine expecta- 
tions; and which, when we compare the 


present results of the undertaking with the| 
smallness of the beginning, can hardly fail) 


to astonish us. 
He first instructed a few destitute children 


: . }and one million of the New Testament. 
reformation, which succeeded beyond his} 


Connected with the Orphan Asylum, are, 


|1. The Royal Pedagogium, an institution for 


the education of young men. Since its es- 
tablishment, in 1697, it has educated two 
|thousand seven hundred and ninety indivi- 
\duals. ‘They pay for their education, which 
lis of a very high standard. 2. The Latin 
school, for pupils less wealthy than the for- 
mer; and for boys of the city of Halle. The 
number of boarding scholars in this depart- 
ment has sometimes been very large. 3. The 
German school, for boys and girls whose pa- 
'rents do not wish to give thema learned edu- 
leation. 4. The Canstein Bible Press, insti- 
ltuted in 1712, by one Canstein, a friend of 
Franke, the object of which was, to furnish 


jthe Bible, at a cheap rate, by stereotyping 


\it.* From this press have already been issued 
two millions of copies of the whole Bible, 
The 
profit belongs to the press, and is devoted to 


| rendering every new edition still cheaper than 


the former. 5. A large library, and collec- 
tions of natural history and philosophy. Its 
income is derived from the extensive apothe- 


* Canstein died in 1719, leaving to the orphan 


in his own house, and gave them alms. After | asylum his library, and a part of his fortune. 
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cary’s shop of the orphan asylum ; from the comes to a portico, from which a flight of 
book establishment, which is one of the lar-| side steps leads to the upper stories, in which 
gest in all Germany, and publishes all sorts of | are the numerous steps of the Latin school. 
school books, at very low prices ; from the} Another flight, directly in front, descends to 
pedagogium ; and from charitable contribu- the beautiful large area within. Passing along 
tions. this elegant walk, be has, on his left, the row 

The benevolent founder of such a combi-|of buildings containing the common schools, 
nation of charitable institutions, died in June,|and the residences of the teachers, and on | 
1727. after devoting himself to bis favourite} his right, the other row of buildings contain- 
establishment for thirty-three years. ling the library, Bible institute, dining hall, | 

The following letter, from a correspondent|&c. Still continuing his course, he finds the | 
of the Baptist Register, shows the actual} walk gently ascending, and at the end a 
condition of the Orphan House at Halle, in| broad terrace with stone steps, upon which is 
March, of the present year; which, though | erected a large bronze statue of Franke, with | 
it should repeat some of the statements we|an urphan boy standing on each side. Here 
have already made, we choose to insert en-|he reaches the Royal Pedagogium, whict 


of princes, and to guide all their undertak- 
ings as being the only means of giving stabi- 
\lity to human institutions, and of remedying 
\their imperfections. 

Their majesties have therefore agreed to 
the following articles. 

Art. 1. In conformity with the words of 
the Holy Scriptures, which command all men 
to regard one another as brethren, the three 
monarchs will remain united by the bonds of 
a true and indissoluble fraternity, and consi- 
dering each other as co-patriots, they will 
lend one another on every occasion, and in 
every place, assistance, aid, and support; 
and regarding their subjects and armies, as 


tire. 
“ Halle, March, 1834. 

“The Orphan House at Halle is, to the 
stranger, an object of peculiar interest, as 
exhibiting the fruits of an enlarged Christian 
benevolence, which has immortalised the 
name of Franke. Though it rose from the 
smallest beginnings, it has grown to a large 
literary establishment, embracing all the pub- 
lic schools at Halle, except the university. 


At present, more than two thousand scholars 
are there receiving daily instruction, though, | 


under the influence of Rationalism. It 
has two gymnasia, to prepare young men for 


alas ! 


the universities ; one called the Pedagogium, | 
designed for the rich—the other, called the | 


principal Latin School, designed for the com- 
mon people ; a scientific school to prepare 
young men for business; and four day schools, 
two of which are free. The number of or 
phans, supported by the institution, is fixed 
at one hundred; of which two thirds are to 
be males. ‘There is, 


by their scholarship. 
* The Bible Institution, founded by Von 


Canstein, and the press connected with it,| 
are too well known by the Christian public to} 


need description. The public library, to 
which the have access, contains 
nearly thirty thousand volumes. The orphan 
house bookstore is one of the most respecta- 
ble and substantial in Germany, and annually 
sends to the United States large quantities 
of German books. The profits of this, as 
well as of the extensive apothecary shop, go 
to the support of the institution. But, alas! 
the spirit of its pious founder is no longer 
the presiding genius of ihe place. 

“The ‘Franken Stiftungen,’ (charitable 
establishment,) as it is called, is situated in 
the south part of the city. Its principal 
building fronts a large street and public 
square, and another of nearly equal size 
etands directly in the rear, at the distance of 
eight hundred feet. ‘These are so joined to 
gether by two rows of buildings, as to leave 
a beautiful enclosure of about fifty feet in 
width. As one enters it from the street, he 
ascends a large flight of stone steps, and finds 
himself in a spacious entry, with a stone 
floor. On the right, are large windows, and 
a door leading to the bookstore ; on the left, 
acorresponding department for the fine apo 
thecary shop. Passing directly forward, he 


students 


also, a considerable 
fund appropriated to the support of those in| 
the Latin school, who distinguish themselves| 





1|the fathers of their families, they will govern 
them in the spirit of fraternity with which 
they are animated, for the protection of reli- 
gion, peace and justice. 

For “The Friend.” Arr. Il. Therefore, the only governing 
LEAGUE. principle between the above mentioned go- 
Soon after the defeat of Buonaparte at|vernments and their subjects, shall be that of 
Waterloo in 1815, the emperors of Russia|rendering reciprocal services ; of testifying 
and Austria, and the king of Prussia, formed | by an unalterable beneficence the mutual af- 
what has been commonly termed the Holy fection with which they ought to be animat- 
| Alliance, with the professed object of pre-|ed; of considering all as only the members 
serving in future the peace of Europe; the of one Christian nation, the three allied 
state paper in which these views were an-| princes looking upon themselves as delegated 
nounced, is called the Holy League. Poli-|by Providence to govern three branches of 
|ticians have heaped much obloquy on the the same family; to wit: Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia; confessing likewise that the 
Christian nation, of which they and their 
people form a part, have really no other so- 
vereign than Him, to whom alone power be- 
longs of right, because in him alone are 
found all the treasures -of love, of science, 
and of wisdom ; that is to say, God our Di- 
vine Saviour Jesus Christ, the Word of the 
Most High, the Word of life. Their majes- 
ties therefore recommend, with the most ten- 
der solicitude, to their people, as the only 
means of enjoying that peace which springs 
from a good conscience, and which alone is 
(durable, to fortify themselves every day more 
and more in the principles and exercise of 
the duties, which the divine Saviour Kas 
pointed out to us. 

Art. Ill. All powers which wish solemn- 
ly to profess the sacred principles which have 
dictated this act, and who shall acknowledge 
how important it is to the happiness of na- 
tions, too long disturbed, that these truths 
shall henceforth exercise upon human desti- 
/niesall the influence which belongs to them, 
shell be received with as much readiness as 
affection into this holy alliance. 

Made tripartite, and signed at 
year of our Lord, 1815, on the 
September. 


jcloses up the space. 


| THE HOLY 


| contracting parties, and many persons sup- 
|pose they were not sincere in their profes- 
sions. ‘The writer of this note thinks there 
are good grounds to believe, that the Emperor 
| Alexander, at least, was actuated by pure 
|motives. As this interesting document is 
| frequently spoken of, and appears to be little 
| known, and as it clearly recognises the ce- 
pendence of civil rulers upon Him by whom 
“kings reign and princes decree justice,” a 
copy is herewith sent to the editor of * The 
| Friend,” with a request that he will put it on 
record in the columns of that paper. 
ee 


In the name of the Holy and Indivisible 
Trinity. 

Their Majesties, the Emperor of Austria, 
the King of Prussia, and Emperor of Russia, 
in consequence of the great events which 
have distinguished Europe, in the course of 
the three last years, and especially of the 
blessings which it has pleased Divine Provi- 
dence to shed upon thuse states whose go- 
vernments have placed their confidence and 
their hope in it alone, have acquired the 
thorough conviction, that it is necessary for 
ensuring their continuance, that the several 
powers, in their mutual relations, adopt the 
sublime truths which are pointed out to us by | 
the eternal religion of the Saviour God ; de-| 
clare solemnly that the present act has no| 


| Paris, in the 
14th (26) of 


FRANCIs, 
Freperic WiriutaM, 
ALEXANDER. 

other object than to show in the face of the |A true copy of the original.—Alezander. 


universe their unwavering determination to —- 5 ae, the day of the birth of our Saviour, 
. 4 ‘ 
adopt for the only rule of their conduct, both |“* 7! 4 December, 1815. 


in the administration of their respective 


states, and in their political relations with |which mov 
every other government, the prec 


co 
“ Yon insect on the wall, 
es this way and that its hundred limbs— 


epts of this | Were it a toy of mere mechanic craft, 
holy religion, the precepts of justice, of cha. | It were an infinitely curious thing! 


rity, and of peace, which, far from being | But it _ life, — hfe—enjoyment ! 
solely applicable to private life, ought, on the Wieldo allt Gene eee peti 


contrary, directly to influence the resolutions | Unerringly, to pleasurable ends !” Coleridge 
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: For“ The Friend.” | ing thy spirit,—sitting down, as it were, satis-| 
Should the following extract be considered) feq, in confidence of thy help and strength 
suitable to be inserted in “ The Friend, it! coming, even in this unlikely way, (for so it 
would give me a satisfaction—believing the) j. not only in the eyes of natural reason, but, 
sentiments therein contained to be those of no| many times, even of enlightened reason, until 
small importarce to the enquiring mind. They expcrience makes out the contrary,) in this 
were written a short time before the author quietness and confidence, shall be thy strength. | 
became united with the Society of Friends,| . 
and at a time when his mind was under a) 
close exercise. we Ge 
New York, 12th mo. Ist, 1834. 
Extract from Alexander Jaffray’s Journal, 
14th Feb. 1661. 


And, as in the business of having sin weak- 
ened, and strength against it attamed, so, in 
going about to compass any other business of 
worldly concernment, this must be the way of| 
‘doing it:—sit down, and leave off following 
thy business, so as to be taken up with per- 
plexing anxiety and care about it, or the issue! 





an advanced cloister, supported by one or two conti- 
guous pillars in the front, or close in the centre. In 
such open structures as these, the officers of govern- 
ment assemble to distribute justice. Here likewise 
they have their public entertainments, as the lords 
and others of the Philistines had in the house of Da- 
gon. Upon the supposition, therefore, that in the 
house of Dagon there was a cloistered building of 
this kind, the pulling down the front or centre pillars, 
which supported it, alone, would be attended with the 
like catastrophe that happened to the Philistines.” 





Indian Academy, near Georgetown, Ky. 


This is under the superintendence of Col. Richard 
M. Johnson. It embraces one hundred and forty 


I was led to consider more seriously how 
the Lord is pleased to help and give in strength 
to the subduing of sin; which has been long my 
enquiry; but little has been learned as to the 
practical use of it. These two particulars ap- 
peared necessary to be taken more heed to:— 
First, to mind the light, as it begins to appear 
and dawn in the conscience; for, accordingly 
as this is done the day dawns, and the day 


atar (that is Christ himself,) arises, first, as} 


the bright and morning star,—Rev. xxu. 16; 
whereby “ the day spring from on high,” visits 
such as “sit in darkness,’ and at last the 
sun of righteousness” itself arises, and abides 
with them. Secondly, the next thing to that 
of minding the light, is to wait and stand still 
from self-willing and acting, which darken the 
heart; for “ it is not of him that willeth nor of 
him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy.”’ The way then to receive the light 
and strength by and from it, is to stand still in 


to reach after it in a self-will, which obscures 


pup'ls of all uges, from ten different tribes. Among 

| them are Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, Pawnees, 
dependence upon Him who orders every thing Winnebagoeg; Sacs, Foxes. It is an affecting sight* 
for thy good; and doubtless, he will make that! to see the youthful remnants of these once powerful 
turn out best for thee which thou hast thought | tribes, as, arranged two and two, they slowly march to 
otherwise, and in a way which thou wast not| and from their meals, with drums beating and colours 
| . ' * ie ree 1 ying: Where ate their proud ancestors, with iron 
ooking for. La cur, then, to observe and! frames and elastic nerves, who called the great valley 
follow his way of leading thee, or a snare and | their own, their native land?” A few stragglers in 
perplexity may more attend thee than thou|the “ far west,” and these youths, are all that remain. 
art aware of,—even when thou hast things to} “el. Johnson is said to receive $250 per annum for 
thy heart’s desire. the instruction of each pupil. This amounts to an 


- P ‘ }immense sum, which must leave a handsome profit. 
Some communication of light an:! clearness, | ‘Phe lodging rooms are constructed of logs one story 


in these respects, has been the work of God | high, and differ not, except in their size, from the 
to me, during this sad time of my imprison- }common dwellings of new settlers in Indiana and li. 
ment, wherein, for the most part, | was never |"°* The school house is also constructed of logs, 
: two stories high. By leaving out one log, and insert- 
more under desertion, and darkness as to all ling in its place panes of glass, sufficient light is ad- 
that he was dving, both in judgment and mitted. The school is furnished with philosophical 
mercy, towards his people in general, and my-|and mathematical apparatus of the plainest kind. 
self and family in particular. Yet, if it shall, Four teachers and a superintendent control the school. 
. | The superintendent is the Rev. Mr. Henderson, of the 

please Him, who hath given me some way to| 


: . | regular baptist church. He is an intelligent and 
know these things, of his goodness, [to enable | amiable man, deeply solicitous for the welfare of his 


of it; absolutely give up thyself to an entire 


—. |me] savingly and experimentally, in all my interesting charge. » The other teachers are respect- 
a sober frame of spirit; on the one hand, not! 


conversation, to practise them accordingly,— } able. The pupils are taught to sing by a native teacher. 
I hope to bless him for thus having been with This school promises to be of solid utility to the 


it; nor, on the other, to flee back from it, bes| me jn prison, though I kaew bim not fin these young sons of the forest who enjoy its privileges. It 


cause it makes manifest the evil deeds in their 


= aati, se ; es 
first motions; but, to lie cown under, and sub-| ynto those that wait for him. 


mit to the smitings and judgments of the power 


of the light, which first wounds and then cures. | 
And thus it is, that the Lord communicates} 
strength; not all at once, but by degrees, as| . 
the light is attended to, and patiently waited | middie pillars upon which the house stood, and he bowed bim- 
for; not by willing and running, but by sitting |“! #2 4! bis might, and the house fell.” 

still as is said by the Prophet Isaiah, xxx. 7.,| 
« Their strength is to sit still;’? and verse 15, 


“In returning and rest shall ye be saved 


: . ; is desirable to see all the present buildings supplanted 
| dispensations }; for, [assuredly] he is faithful by large, airy, and convenient edifices like those of 
other literary institutions. This would have a vivify- 
Se ing influence on the students, and render them still 
more solicitous to introduce among their countrymen, 


the arts and elegances of civilised life.—Cincinnati 
BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION, Journal. 


From the St. Louis Observer. 


upers xvi. 29, 30 —‘‘ And Samson took hold of the two 


HISTORICAL FACT. 


Such obi ” ih alia During the troubles in the reign of Charles 
such an occurrence as is c eve } . ~ ‘ 

. pe hats could never bake pace) the First, a country girl went from Gee Cross, 
in a country where the houses are constructed as they | 2 7 

are with us. It will be remembered that the roofs of | near this town, to London, in search of a place 


?| Oriental houses are flat, and the house-tup is a place|as a servant maid; but not succeeding, she ap- 


in quietness and confidence shall be your! for any public exhibition or large gathering of people.| plied herself to carry out beer from a brew- 


strength.”’ 


By reaching after light and strength in a 
self-will,—I mean too much activity in a formal! }. 


} , - ae " 
| On this house.top were assembled the three thousand house, was one of those then called tub-wo- 
men and women that beheld while Samson made| The t . becsuing a well lank 
nort.” The following extract, from the “ Travels of| men. he vrewer, observing a we vOkIng 
. Shaw,” will explain what followed. |girl in this low occupation, took her mto his 


way of performing duties, such as prayer and) “The Eastern inethod of building may assist us in house as a servant, and ufter a while married 








fasting at set times, and the like, as il, by the| accounting for the particular structure of the temple 
frequent and fervent performing of such acts,| 0 house of Dagon, and the great number of people 


strength were to be obtained. And thus, mene! who were buried in the ruins of it, by the pulling 
times. the heart i » dash j ? | down of the two principal pillars that supported it. 
imes, the heart 1s more darkened, and [render-| we read, v. 27, of the three thousand on the roof 


ed] dead to a lively and diligent attendance to| looking for Samson to make sport; Sarason, there-| 
the voice of God in the conscience, than stirred| fore, must have been in a court or area below, and 


| 

up thereto, the attendance unto which, for di-| Comseduently the temple must have been of the same | 
tien, Gad ebnath ta ba shout ent oti | kind with the ancient Temene, or sacred enclosure,}| 
FOCHON Al reng ~— FY ACUON,| which were ouly surrounded either in part or on all} 


word, and thought, with a suitable walking! sides with some plain or cloistered buildings, [in the 
accordingly, is the chief end and main means,| torm of a hollow square.) Several palaces and courts 
by which the Lord communicates further light, | of justice in the East are built in this fushion ; where 
life and strength for subduing sin. , upon their public festivals and rejoicings a great quan- 


tity of sand is strewed upon the area, {or hollow 
Again, by fleeirg back from the light, when square,) for the wrestlers to fall upon; whilst the 


it makes manifest the evil deeds, on the other] roofs of these cloisters (or large porches which sur- 
hand; | mean, the want of that sober and se-| round the open square) are crowded with spectators, 
rious observation of the Lord’s reproofs for toadmire their strength and activity. I have often 
sin, at its first rising in the heart, which would| tye" pean of ee eres be meanness 


; : ’ the roof of the dey’s palace at Algiers, which, like 
put a stop to its further proceeding. In quiet-| many more of the same quality and denomination, ha 


ther; but he died while she was yet a young 


woman, and left her a large fortunes The 
business of the brewery was dropped, and the 


\voung woman was recommended to apply to 


Mr. Hyde, as a gentleman of skill in the law, 
to settle her husband’s affairs. Hyde, who 
was afterwards the great Earl of Clarendon, 
finding the widow’s fortune considerable, mar- 
ried her. Of this marriage there was no other 
issue than a daughter, who was afterwards the 
wife of James the Second, and mother of Mary 
and Anne, queens of England.— Manchester 
Guardian. 


* Affecting indeed—and preposterous as affecting, 
in an institution for the civilisatiun of those sons o: 
the forest, by a people professing the religion, and su- 
perintended by one in the charaeter of a follower of 
“the Prince of Peace !”— Editor of “ The Friend.” 




































































New Haren, (Con.) Dec. 9. 
Singular Incident.—An old inhabitant of| 
this city, a foreigner and a German, well} 
known to the public, was a few evenings) 
since called on to go to a public house to see} 
a transient gentleman, also a German, stop-| 
ping there, who had been remarked to beara! 
great similarity to him, in person, speech and 
manners, and which had attracted the notice 
of some gentlemen present. Having attend 
ed to the call, after an introduction, the par- 
ties commenced a conversation in their ver 
nacular tongue, relative to the nativity and 
paternity of each, when, after a few moments, 
they rushed into each other’s arms, with the 
exclamation, ** You are mine broder,” and| 
they weptinsilence. The scene was extreme- 
ly affecting to the beholders. The brothers} 
had been separated if youth,gnd for a period | 
of thirty-seven years, had unknown to| 
each other. Though4th@transient gentleman 
had been frequently here on miatters of busi- 
ness, and the personal affinities had been be- 
fore remarked, a dissimilarity of names had 
prevented a recognition, the one resident 
here having been impressed into the British 
service, while in London, and sent to the 


| 


Ihere are who fill with brilliant plaints the page, 

If a poor linnet meet the gunner’s rage ; 

There are who for a dying fawn deplore, 

As if friend, parent, country, were no more ; 

Who boast, quick rapture trembling in their eye, 

If from the spider's snare thy snatch ua fly ; 

There are whose well sung plaints each breast inflame, | 
And break all hearts—but his from whom they came: | 
He, scorning life’s low duties to attend, 

Writes odes on friendship, while he cheats his friend ; 
Of jails and punishments, he grieves to hear, 

And pensions prisoned virtue with a tear ; 

While unpaid bills his creditor presents, 

And ruined innocence his crime laments. 
O love divine! Sole source of charity ! | 
More dear one genuine deed performed for thee 

Than all the periods Frruine e’er could tarn,— 

Than all thy touching page, perverted Srerne. 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH, 13, 1834. 


‘ | 
Pursuant to the notice inserted in this pa-| 
per, the examination of the coloured boys) 
junder the care of the “ Philadelphia Asso-| 
| ciation of Friends for the instruction of poor 
ichildren,’’ took place on the afternoon of 
sixth day, the fifth instant, at the school 


house on Wager street. ‘The number of pu-| 


the 14th ult. 
latest papers, of the stories concerning the 
insubordination of the negroes. 
ston Commercial Advertiser, of the 14th, ob- 
serves— 


of master and apprentice. 


A contradiction is given in the 


The King- 


“ It is certainly infamous to find persons fabricating 


reports so well calculated to cause excitement in the 


public mind, and to create suspicion, distrust, and 
apprehension, rather than endeavouring to establish 
confidence, and to promote the interests and happiness 
Exaggeration in matters 
so important to the peace and safety of the commu- 
nity is a crime chargeable only to the enemies of the 
country.” 


A teacher is wanted for the boys’ writing 
school at Westtown. Apply to Thos. Steward- 
son, Arch, near Fourth street. 

ee 

Marrien, at Friends’ meeting house, in Plattekill, 

Ulster county, N. Y. on the th of ninth month last, 


Joseru Taner, of Onconta, to Racner, daughter of the 
late Dr. Heaton, of the former place. 


On 


mn 


Diep, on the 28th of the eleventh month, in the 88th 
year of his age, Exziston Perrot, of this city. Alike 
engaging and conciliatory in disposition, and with 
manners eminently distinguished for he 
gained and preserved the attections of all who knew 


suavity, 


West Indies, from whence he escaped to this) pils present was sixty-four, of various ages) him. Upright in his intentions, direct and elevated 
country, in a vessel belonging to this port,|from six to perhaps seventeen, and several| in his purposes and pursuits, as a member of the com. 


which circumstance induced him to adopt a 


different cognomen from that by which he} 


had been known. 
of property, lived res 


I 


t 


|classes were exercised on geography, astro- 
}nomy, grammar, arithmetic, and reading.| 


He has since been a man| Besides the managers, a considerable number} ; 


munity at large, he exhibited the rare instance of 
more than sixty years continuance as a partner of a 
commercial house, known and respected, and confided 
n, in every part of the world. Manifesting a cordial 


vectably among us, and) of visiters, including some of the parents| adlerence to the principles of the religious Society of 


has brought up a numerous and industrious) and friends of the children, were in attend-| Which he was a member; steadfast in the faith of re- 


family. 


An old man who has lived in the exercises 
of virtue, looking back without a blush on 
the tenor of his past days, and pointing to 
that better state where 


alone he can be per- 


fectly rewarded, is a figure the most venera-| P! 


| 


ble that can well be imagined. 
M: Kenzie. 
AND FALSE SENSIBILITY. 


BY HANNAH MORE, 


TRUE 


Sweet Sensibility ! thuu keen delight! 
Unprompted mora!! sudden sense of right! 
Perception exquisite! fair virtue’s seed! 

Thou quick precursor of the Jib’ral deed ! 

Thou hasty conscience! reason’s blushing morn! 
Instinctive kindness e’er reflection’s born ! 
Prompt sense of equity! to thee belongs 

The swift redress of unexamined wrongs; 

Eager to serve, the cause perhaps untried, 

But always apt to choose the suff’ring side ; 

To those who know thee not no words can paint, 
And those who know thee, know all words are faint. 
She does not feel thy power, who boasts thy flame, 
And rounds her every period with thy name; 
Nor she who vents her disproportioned sight, 
With pining Lesbia, when her sparrow dies ; 

Nor she who melts when hapless Shore expires, 
While real misery unrelieved retires ; 

Who thinks feigned sorrows all her tears deserve, 
And weeps o’er Werter while her children starve, 
As words are but the external marks to tell 

The fair ideas in the mind that dwell; 

And only are of things the outward sign, 

And not the things themselves, they best define ; 
So exclamations, tender tones, fond tears, 

And all the graceful drapery feeling wears ; 
These are her garb, not her; they but express 
Her form, her semblance, her appropriate dress ; 
And these fair marks, reluctant I relate, 
These lovely symbols may be counterfeit. 


ance, who all appeared much gratified with 
|the performances. For ourselves, our admi-| 
ration was in no ordinary degree raised, at} 
| the accuracy, the promptitude, and the amount 
of intellectual attainment which several of| 
| these despised youth of African descent dis- 
| played on the occasion, and the thought oc- 
curred, that there need not be devised a more 
effectual cure for the inveterate prejudice ex- 


isting in the minds of too many amongst us 
in regard to this class of fellow candidates 
for immortality and eternal life, than to be 


| spectators at such an examination. 


| We regret to learn that the income of the 


linstitution has been much reduced, so that 
| without replenishment from some quarter, it] 
{is not probable it will be equal to the current 
|expenses. ‘There is we know, no little con- 
trariety of views among the acknowledged| 
friends of the coloured race, as to the most 
eligible mode of operation for their benefit; 
but here is an object wherein surely all, with- 
out difficulty, may unite, and we cannot per- 
suade ourselves that when the circumstances 
of the case shall be generally known, the 


ischool will be permitted to languish for want 


of the requisite support. In the greater num- 
ber of cases the tuition is gratuitous ; but we 
understand that children are also admitted as 
pay scholars, and that a few individuals have 
sent some who are received at the rate of 
three dollars per quarter. It is desirable to 
increase the number of this description, and 
by that means aid the income. 


The following is from the National Gazette 
of 9th instant :— 


We have files of Jamaica papers downto 


demption, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
he appeared, during the latter portion, especially, of a 
life surpassing the ordinary period allotted to man, to 
be quietly undergoing the necessary preparation for 
his final change, and in the prospect of which he was 
favoured, it is believed, with the blessing of resigna- 
tion and peace. 

on the 28th of tenth month, in the 63d year 
of his age, Samvet Tomas, of Cheltenham, Montgo. 
mery county, Pennsylvania. 


on the 8th of last month, of paralytic disease, 
Racnen Haines, wife of Jesse Haines, aged about 7! 
years. She was a member of Muncy Monthly Meet- 
ing, and had for many years filled, acceptably, the 
station of elder; was diligent in the attendance of 
meetings, both for worship and discipline, and in the 
latter was actively engaged for the promotion and 
support of our religious testimonies, until near her 
close. During her illness, which lasted about three 
months, she was an example of meek and patient suf- 
fering—frequently expressing that she had no desiré 
to be continued longer in the body, and that her only 
dependence was in the mercies of her dear Redeemer, 

at the residence of his nephew, Josep Bowne, 
in Butternuts, N. Y.on the 5th of twelfth month, 
Josern Pearsat, in bis 95th year. 

at Newby’s Bridge, Perquimans county, 
North Carolina, on the 8th of eleventh month, 1834, 
Evinu Antnony, Jr. in the 24th year of his age, son 


of Elihu Anthony, of Greenfield, 
New York. 


at his residence in North Berwick, Maine, on 
the 31st of tenth month last, Samven Burrum, in the 
73d year of his age, an esteemed member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, When in health he was constant in 
the attendance of our religious meetings, not only 
those held on first days, but he felt the necessity also 
of attending all those held on week days, and was 
often observed to be in tears in them. T 
families, the welfare and rosperity of society, were 
d labours: 


subjects of his concern an 
Lene 
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